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Tuts country presents so vast an area, 
and is covered by so many degrees of lati- 
tude, that uniformity of agricultural ex- 
periences is absolutely impossible. Drought 
will prevail in one quarter, cracking the 
very earth into fissures, while in another 
the rainfall will be so excessive as to be- 
come ruinous to crops. The horticulturist 
whose fruits perish from lack of rain, pro- 
claims his failure through the press, and 
lapses into discouragement. He who, in 
another section, loses his by a continuous 
deluge, finds his heart fail under the losses 
of a single disastrous season. But these 
varying results are annual experiences. Yet, 
if there be average failures, there are 
certainly average successes. Seed time 
and harvest can not utterly fail. The dis- 
asters of one season have their compensa- 
tions in the success of the next. It is not 
the results of any single year that deter- 
mine the question of success, but the 
average of a term of years. No business 
pursued by man is uniformly profitable ; 
and if so, why should horticulture be com- 
plained of for not accomplishing results 
which no other occupation has yet been 
able to secure? Merchandising has its 
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ups and downs; stock and money are sub- 
jects of the most ruinous vibrations; agri- 
culture has its vicissitudes of seasons. But 
when merchandise has been a drug, and the 
bottom dropped out of the stock market, 
when has any calamity short of the earth- 
quake destroyed the sturdy equilibrium of 
our diversified agriculture? Its redeemi:-g 
feature, in spite of occasional disappoint- 
ment, lies in the certainty of its return. If 
they do not make us suddenly rich, neither 
do they permit the prudent man to become 
poor. Many times as much depends upon 
the man as upon the season. 

The year now closing has had its usual 
share of agricultural vicissitudes, teaching 
many useful lessons. They have fallen 
most heavily on that class of horticulturists 
who have expected too much—the men 
who leave the counter or the desk for a 
country home. On the majority of these 
an unfriendly season produces discourage- 
ment not warranted by the circumstances 
of the case. Such season works no such 
depression on the minds of veteran farm- 
ers. They have encountered them before, 
and know that they must occasionally 
occur. The beginners pursue their new 
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business with too muchenergy. They plant 
too largely, because ambitious to accom- 
plish great things within a brief period. 
They undertake and perform too much 
hard work, such as their previous indoor 
habits do not fitthem to undergo. Fatigue 
or lassitude succeeds, while continued ex- 
posure to a burning sun is sometimes fol- 
lowed by sickness. They persist in laboring 
in the fields in wet weather, thus also in- 
viting disease. Some have gone into the 
country with feeble constitutions, intend- 
ing to regain their strength by rural occu- 
pation. Many reulize a complete recovery 
of health. But others overtask themselves 
by undertaking too much, and instead of 
advancing in strength, they find themselves 
declining. Sickness will discourage, even 
though crops be generous. To such the 
lesson of the season must be moderation in 
the future. 

Then a too comprehensive plan of opera- 
tions is found to cost more money than was 
expected. Building improvements have 
been started which should have been de- 
ferred for years, unless the capital at com- 
mand was abundant. The profits of the 
first year on a farm will not justify the 
building of a new house or the renovation 
of an oldone. Moderation in expenditure 
not having been observed, they are found 
at the year’s end to have absorbed all the 
working capital. Surprise is felt that 
crops produce less money than expenses. 
But too much has been expected, and too 
much expended. An unreasonable dis- 
appointment succeds. The real fault, 
however, is not with the farm, but with 
the owner’s management, and the year has 
taught this lesson to more than one 
beginner. 

But the older hands, in common with 
the beginners, have also had diversified 
experiences. ‘The strawberry growers have 
learned some valuable lessons. One of 
these whose grounds I often pass, went 
into their cultivation on a grand scale, 
planting many acres. His theory was the 
simplest imaginable—if one acre would 
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yield $300, what would twenty acres yield ? 
He forgot, however, to cipher up how 
much labor would be required to keep 
twenty acres in good condition, and made 
no provision for it. He expected his vines 
to grow and bear, but did not consider that 
the weeds and grass would be wanting to 
do the same thing. Harvest time came, 
with ten weeds to a single strawberry 
plant. Yet he picked great quantities of 
fruit; but it was so inferior in size and 
quality as to bring discouraging prices. 
He had grasped at too much, and failed of 
realizing the great profit which his paper 
calculations had promised. A neighbor, 
having only six acres in the small fruits, 
realized more clear gain than the twenty 
acres afforded ; but he tolerated no weeds 
and but few runners. What he undertook 
he did thoroughly. His berries were of 
superior size, and sold readily at the high- 
est price. It was quality, not quantity, 
that determined the question of profit. 
From these two experiences the ambitious 
owner of the twenty acres learned a lesson 
which reversed his opinion of the straw- 
berry culture. He became convinced that 
if the market had been glutted, it was with 
inferior fruit only, not with a superior 
article, and that five acres cultivated in 
the best manner would return more money 
than twenty of his slipshod acres. He 
forthwith turned under three fourths of 
them, put the remaining five into perfect 
condition, and now waits in confidence for 
the result. But the same lesson has this 
year been learned by many others. if 
strawberry growing has been temporarily 
overdone, it was by excessive quantities of 
worthless fruit. The good article very 
seldom fails to pay, while of the superior 
one there has never been an over-supply. 
As confirmatory of the theory of devot- 
ing a large amount of labor to a small 
amount of land, I can add the remarkable 
experience of Mr. P. Barry, of Rochester, 
N. Y., as furnished me by himself. On the 
14th of August, 1866, he planted the 
Wilson Albany on a plot of 230 by 115 
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feet, exact measurement, say five-eighths of 
an acre. The ground is a dry sandy and 
gravelly loam, and for two years had been 
seeded down with timothy. It was plowed 
8 inches deep, and no manure was used. 
The plants were set 18 inches apart each 
way. The ground was kept well hoed, the 
runners being cut off. During the next 
winter the plants were protected by a thin 
covering of wheat straw. The next sum- 
mer, 1867, about 500 quarts of berries were 
picked ; but in 1868 the number of quarts 
reached the astonishing figure of 5,874, or 
at the rate of 9,400 peracre—within a tritle 
of 300 bushels. Mr. Barry says, “ Our man 
who managed the ground says that he 
could get even larger results from our 
seedling Nicanor. He has it largely 
planted now.” Also: “ You will observe 
that the plants were set close together— 
18 inches. The runners were kept down, 
and yet before fruiting the plants covered 
the ground so that no mulching was ne- 
cessary.” How much money this crop of 
5,874 quarts produced was not stated, but 
at prices realized in this market it would 
have yielded $1,174. With such returns 
the grower can afford to keep the hoe con- 
tinually going. 

A winter of exterminating severity has 
tested the endurance of numerous horticul- 
tural novelties, and shown some of them 
liable to be killed by excessive cold. Even 
standard favorites, never previously in- 
jured, were found unable to withstand its 
rigor. Such casualties, though really ex- 
ceptional incidents, have their value in 
teaching us what varieties are perishable 
and what are not. The lesson of that 
winter is, that we should reject the former 
and adopt the later. Ata time when the 
horticultural public is pressed on every side 
to purchase the novelties which swarm be- 
fore it from every quarter, a test winter of 
this trying character is not without its 
uses. Two years ago a raspberry was 
shown me by a gentleman in whose garden 
it came up asa volunteer. He had been 
struck with its great size and productive- 
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ness, and had multiplied it up to nearly a 
hundred plants. It exceeded the best I 
had ever seen or tasted, the berries being 
an inch long, by my own measurement, of 
light red color, fine flavor, and so thickly 
strung upon the canes as almost to exceed 
belief. I showed the fruit to a dozen ex- 
perienced raspberry growers, who were also 
powerfully impressed with its value. They 
agreed with the owner of the plants that 
there was money in such a raspberry. I 
also felt sure that if properly managed, a 
small fortune could be realized from it. As 
we could not patent the discovery, we re- 
solved to quietly propagate it until a large 
stock had been produced. It had already 
passed unharmed through three winters, 
and we had no suspicion of its being only 
a half hardy plant. But the last one killed 
the entire stock, root and branch, thus 
literally blotting out the most remarkable 
raspberry I have ever seen or heard de- 
scribed. But its brief term of existence 
teaches that nature has yet in store for us 
a better raspberry than has hitherto been 
publicly known, and that perseverance in 
propagating seedlings will be certain to 
develop it. 

The year has also brought its lessons 
touching grape culture, some useful and 
encouraging, with others sadly the reverse. 
Old localities in which the vine had been 
long and successfully established, have 
given token of declension. Old favorites 
have also shown signs of ceasing to be 
productive. Some of the modern and 
highly popular varieties have died in va- 
rious localities by wholesale, while in 
others they have proved utterly unthrifty. 
The general experience has been full of 
antagonisms, such as the crowd of grape 
growers at numerous conventions have been 
unable to reconcile. Yet the grape cul- 
ture goes on, and is continually enlarging 
itsarea. New varieties are being constantly 
produced. Hybridization has become a 
mania, but with sane results. It has made 
its mark on floriculture also, and in some 
instances has unsettled the accepted for- 
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mulas of our botanical patriarchs. Mr. 
Wilder announces that species can be 
made tocross. He has crossed the Japan 
lily with the Tiger, and has preduced “all 
shades, and between red and white, from 
the softest blending to the darkest spots 
of crimson.” Such discoveries open “a 
field whose boundaries are lost in the 
horizon, and will still be receding as we 
advance.” Mr. Meehan, from his own 
careful experiments in hybridization, thinks 
that enough is being developed to show 
that instead of the old doctrine, that like 
produces like, being the law, nature takes 
peculiar pains to prevent the like produc- 
ing its like, by making special efforts to 
prevent self-impregnation. Thus, says Mr. 
Wilder, “change and variation, in the 
plant world, seem to be the order of the 
day.” 


But in this world there is no unmixed 
The year just closing has taught to 
some the bitter lesson that with certain 
commodities it is really possible to glut the 
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market. Seven years ago the people of 
Wisconsin went largely into the cultivation 
of hops. This extension of a small busi- 
ness was stimulated by the heavy whisky 
tax of 1861. Malt liquors came suddenly 
into extensive demand, as there were indi- 
cations that Americans were likely to be- 
come a beer-drinking people. New York, 
the then headquarters of the hop culture, 
was showing a diminished production ; 
the demand was rapidly increasing ; prices 
went up to a highly remunerating figure, 
and the prospect was that the demand for 
hops would be unlimited. The soil of 
Wisconsin had been proved to be favorable 
for hop growing, and land was cheap. 
Then the crop in England had been failing, 
and our importations had ceased, thus 
throwing our great army of prospective 
beer drinkers on our own resources. From 
small beginnings in 1862, the Wisconsin 
crop yielded, in 1865, over 4,200 bales of 
200 pounds each. In 1867 it rose to 
31,000 bales, of which two-thirds were pro- 
(luced in one county. This immense crop 
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sold at sixty cents per pound, the produc- 
tion costing only twenty cents, in many 
cases even less. Of this profit the county 
of Sauk received $2,000,000. The hop 
growers became wild with excitement 
over their success, and the infection spread 
to others, hundreds of whom prepared 
to embark in the business. Poor folks 
with only an acre of land—in fact, all 
classes—took to hop growing, many of them 
staking all they were worth, and abandon- 
ing all other occupation. 

The infatuation of the multicaulis spec- 
ulation of thirty years ago was repeated. 
The vast profits of preceding years did not 
satisfy the men who had secured them— 
they were not enough—they wanted more. 
These invested them in extending the busi- 
ness, in buying more land, planting new 
hop yards, building more houses. Farms 
were purchased at high prices, and mort- 
gages given for a portion of the cost. Such 
land as could not be got into hops was 
allowed to grow up inweeds. Asto grain, 
not enough was raised for home consump- 
tion. These enthusiasts lived well in the 
mean time, for money was flush, and to be 
more so the coming season. Its profits 
were readily discounted by the merchants 
in the shape of generous supplies of mer- 
chandise, to be paid for when the hop 
harvest had been secured, as no one 
dreamed of diminished crops or falling 
prices. But the results of this year have 
disappointed all these brilliant expecta- 
tions, covering the scenes where hop 
growing was most active, with pecuniary 
wrecks. Congress reduced the whisky tax 
so low as to bring into active use the 
millions of toddy sticks which a two-dollar 
tax had made idle, and our people aban- 
doning lager, returned with new fervor to 
their ancient favorite stimulant. Worse 
than even this depravity of taste, the hop 
louse and the mold attacked the crop, de- 
stroying half. Whatever remained was 
saved in adamaged condition. This small 
remainder overstocked the market. Prices 
fell from sixty to seventeen cents. Multi. 
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tudes of small adventurers were ruined. 
Owners of mortgaged farms pleaded to be 
released, by re-conveying to the mortgagees, 
content to lose all they had paid upen 
them. The merchants could collect nothing 
for the supplies they had advanced, for pay- 
ment had been dependent on the hop har- 
vest. It was the complete counterpart of 
the multicaulis mania. 

The lesson of the year to such as have 
suffered from the hop disaster, should be 
moderation in the future. It is really a 
difficult one to learn, for this country is full 
of hobbies. Many such are annually start- 
ed on their travels. All of us are impatient 
for a ride, not only on our own, but on our 
neighbor’s. We mount this or that hobby 
in platoons, our impulses, rather than our 
judgment, sometimes ourignorance, govern- 
ing the choice. Every hobby has a gold 
mine of some description in the distance, 
toward which he is galloping. As no 
hobby can carry a burden of unlimited 
weight, this one upon whose back all hands 
have mounted will in time break down. If 
it be a high horse on which we have been 
riding on the road to fortune, the fall will 
be disastrous, and our pecuniary bruises 
and dislocations will be in proportion to the 
height which we may have mounted. But 
there are always riders who do not choose 
to wait until the break down comes, 
Though everything looks lovely, they still 
feel misgivings as to wind and bottom, 
and slip off safely and sound, satisfied that 
their gallop has been long enough. The 
crowd sweeps onward, some too exultant 
to notice the deserters, some pitying their 
timidity, others greeting it with ridicule. 
But as the multitude of riders is constantly 
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increasing, the places left vacant by de- 
serters are quickly filled by others. 

These hobbies have been almost number- 
less during many generations. They travel 
on every race-course to fortune, not only 
here, but in all other countries. Hobbies 
are corollaries of a high civilization. 
Neither Hottentot nor Esquimaux has ever 
been exhilarated by their advent, or cast 
down by their collapse. But no highway 
in American horticulture has been long 
without beholding some of them. Even 
the quiet byways of agriculture have lively 
recollections of their ephemeral existence. 
They are paraded through the press in 
captivating leaders; they are heralded in 
great conventions and at annual fairs; they 
draw out the highest touches of advertising 
eloquence. Their circle of attraction is ap- 
parently unlimited, making common prop- 
erty of the rarest exotic and the latest new 
potato. Nothing is so lowly or so lofty 
that it can not be converted into a hobby. 
Doubtless there are other hobbies now 
stabled and in training for a start; for 
hobbies are munificent paymasters to the 
shrewd men who first trot them out for 
the admiration of a people ever ready to 
bestride them. Yet hobbies may be counted 
good things. We Americans need a suc- 
cession of excitements, and most of these 
may be so driven as to be comparatively 
innocent and safe, if ridden in moderation. 
The lesson of the year is that if hobbies in 
horticulture are to be continually trotted 
out, tempting us to mount and ride, we 
should be careful not to climb so high 
among the crowd as to be unable to slip 
off safely before the inevitable break down 
comes, 
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A TWENTY-YEARS’ PRESIDENT.—At a re- 
cent annual exhibition of the Norfolk 
County (Mass.) Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder ten- 
dered his resignation, he having held the 
office of President twenty years. 


PocuaHontTas PeaR.—Can any one sup- 
ply us with specimens of this variety, or 
tellus something about it? We find a note 
of it in one of our memoranda, but have 
no recollection of it, except that it was 
small, round, and beautiful. 
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A LITTLE MORE GRAPE. 


BY F. R. 


OnE year since, in making a record of 
the season relative to the crop of grapes 
at the West, I was enabled to chronicle it 
as one of the most successful ever known 
throughout the North and West. The past 
season, however, does not record as favor- 
ably, when the full maturity of varieties is 
taken intocount. The vine over the entire 
country wintered safely; an account of in- 
jury came but rarely among the reports 
published in the spring; the fruit set well ; 
little or no disease appeared anywhere 
until into September, when some localities 
furnished items of rot and mildew, but of 
no great amount of value, except with the 
late maturing varieties. Up to September 
we had an average amount of clear sun- 
shine and dry warm weather, but during 
the month of September we had cool 
nights and a preponderance of cloudy 
days; and while rot and mildew attacked 
such varieties as Catawba and Isabella at 
the South and Southwest, the same va- 
rieties at the North progressed so slowly in 
maturing, that when an unprecedented 
early frost (8th of October) destroyed in 
part the foliage, they were unripe in most 
localities, nor did they mature sufficiently 
to be really palatable for table use, or of 
value for wine-making without the process 
of Gallicizing. The early maturing varieties, 
such as Concord, Delaware, etc., by means 
of the cloudy condition of the weather in 
September, continued a more than usual 
length of time to retain their full spirit 
and vivacity, without the Delaware becom- 
ing too vinous, or the Concord cracking as 
they do when over-ripe. Concord growers, 
by reason of the season, are again satisfied 
that there is no grape for the million to 
compete with it, either for table or market 
purposes. Essays and labored writings 
touching the grape, its culture, soils to 
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which it is adapted, etc., together with re- 
ports and commenting notes, have been 
even more abundant the past year than 
ever before. Among these the best that 
has met my eye was an essay by Dr. J. Stay- 
man, Leavenworth, Kansas, and read before 
the Mississippi Valley Grape-Growers’ As- 
sociation, in the proceedings of which, I 
presume, it can be found, and from whence 
it should be procured and read by every 
grape-grower. In this essay, the most 
complete record and reusoning explanatory 
for the success or failure of the grape in 
soils and localities are given ; and as the au- 
thor’s views coincide with my own observa- 
tions respecting the comparative value of 
surface with that of under draining, I ex- 
tract the following relative thereto : 

“Having shown that wherever excessive 
moisture exists the cultivation of the grape 
is uncertain, and wherever extreme dry- 
ness exists it is successful in regions of fa- 
vorable temperature, we shail now give 
what we believe to be the principal reme- 
dies to overcome this excessive saturation 
of the soil. 

“Tf our conclusions are correct, surface 
draining is undoubtedly the most import- 
ant; for if the soil does not receive more 
than a proper amount of rain, there is no 
necessity of underdraining, unless the soil 
is naturally wet or receives it from adjoin- 
ing lands. The next most important is lo- 
cation,—in fact, it is but a different expres- 
sion for the same thing, for we can more 
effectually surface drain by selecting a lo- 
cation than by any other means. The sides 
of steep hills, gentle slopes, and even the 
summits of high hills are the best, and stony 
land mixed with shale or pebbles, with clay 
subsoil of sufficient richness, would be the 
most desirable. So important is surface 
draining, that we might sum up the whole 
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success of grape culture to depend upon it 
ina wet season. We have closely watched 
the effects of planting upon level ground, 
even well drained, and I find it useless to 
compete with the high hills and steep 
slopes, and we have removed our vineyards 
accordingly, a few years ago, with most ex- 
cellent promise.” 

To the new planter this point of selection 
of land is one of vital importance, for upon 
it in a great measure will depend his success 
or failure in profitably growing the grape ; 
and while I am not yet prepared to regard 
steep hillsides or high hills as absolutely 
essential, I am satisfied no success can be 
permanently depended upon where the sur- 
face water can not be drawn off by merely 
opening furrows or shallow surface drains. 
Localities connected with the country must 
decide the comparative values between high 
hills, steep banks, or a rolling lay of land 
from which the surface water drains off al- 
most if not quite as freely as from a hill. 
A level piece of land from which the sur- 
face water can not be readily drawn off, 
will not grow a reliable and permanent 
vineyard, no matter how thoroughly it may 
be underdrained. The next item which 
the planter of a vineyard wants to know, 
after having selected his land, is, what grape 
to plant? and in answer I fail to find any 
conclusive unity of opinion among writers, 
and my own notes and observations lead me 
so far from any decision, that if the question 
were asked me, I should do as others do, 
give a decidedly mixed list. 

The Mottled grape has this year appeared 
at the Ohio State Fair in superb clusters, 
and because some persons have counted it 
valuable for wine purposes, a little clique 
of men thought there was a move to make 
money by its sale, and as they, on once 
seeing it, did not happen to judge of it 
favorably, they at once published a short 
description, and called it “ hardly good,” 
designed, I suppose, as a caution to the 
public not to be gulled by it, should any 
one offer it for sale. Ispoke of it last year 
as one “most successful under high manu- 
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rial cultivation, hardy, and preferable to 
the Delaware for wine purposes.” I am 
now fully satisfied that statement was cor- 
rect; but if any one judges of it in com- 
parison with the Delaware as a table grape, 
they will record it as far below. 

The Miles, although a small grape, ripen- 
ed the very first of all this season, and two 
years of its acquaintance induces belief 
that it is a profitable variety on that par- 
ticular account. Side by side with Hart- 
ford it was ripe and sweet, just as Hartford 
was colored. 

The Hartford colored and was eatable a 
week earlier than Concord, when grown in 
an open uniform exposure ; Jsraella colored 
a few days sooner than the Adirondae, but 
it did not ripen as soon. The value of 
either one for market purposes, I think 
will require many years ere discovered. 
The Zumelau, a new (to the public) grape 
just brought out by Dr. Grant, is to me but 
a slight advance on the old Early Black 
July. It is early, and should be tested. 

The Walter, another new sort, but 
now offered to the public, has been cau- 
tiously shown, and at the New York 
Grape -Growers’ Show at Canandaigua, 
in October, received a first premium. It 
is a grape of good qualities, and should be 
tested widely. From a bunch kindly pre- 
sented to me by its proprietor I made the 
accompanying drawing and description. It 
will be noticed that my drawing does not 
equal in size that of the published one by 
its proprietor, but after seeing what I have 
of Iona this season, I am not prepared to 
say his is overdrawn. I once thought Dr. 
Grant’s pictures of Iona a little exaggerated, 
but I have this season examined bunches 
on the Lake Shore fully up in size to his 
best pictures. 

Description of the Walter. Bunch of 
medium size, moderately compact shoulder- 
ed, short peduncles ; berry, round, medium 
size, larger than the Delaware, but not as 
large as the Catawba; nearly uniform in 
size; light copper red; skin, thick, but 
not harsh or astringent; flesh almost free 
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from hard pulp, juicy, rich, and sweet ; 
seeds, one in a berry, long blunt oval in 
form, and of a light brown color. 

The Hine has again shown as one prom- 
ising of value, in size of bunch equaling 
Catawba, more delicate in quality of flesh, 
and early asthe Concord. Messrs. Ellwan- 
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ger and Barry have a number of new seed- 
lings, of which they courteously sent me 
samples, and from them I have made draw- 
ings and notes descriptive; but as I am not 
advised of their offering any of their num- 
bers for sale, I will only record the item of 
production, and add that there is in two or 


Fie. 103.— Walter Grape. 


three of the numbers sent me a character of 
flesh differing largely from most, if not all, 
of our native or hybrid native grapes, and 
that if the vine of one of the numbers is 
hardy and productive it will be a decided 


acquisition should they choose to dissemi- 
nate it. 

Of the Rogers’ varieties, much and more 
has this season been written pro and con, 
the general tenor, however, giving them 
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a tendency to mildew in leaf, a character bunches on young vines of nearly all the 
which, in my observation, has only been numbers are often small and ragged, a fault 
apparent on vines growing on level lands that age appears to remove. Of the red o1 
having a clay hard-pan subsoil. The copper colored numbers, 3, 5, and 9 claim 





Fie. 104.—Rogers’ Grape, No. 44. 


superiority — 8 being the most palatable, but that taste did not impress me of its 
but not as sweet as 5 or 9, but void of the superior value compared with 3, 5, or 9. 

strong foxy aroma which 5 always has. Among the dark or black varieties, 4, 
Salem I have eaten but onco this season, heretofore counted as the best, has in 
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this year’s observations had to give place 
to 44, a drawing of which I here present. 
The bunch is large, compact, and heavy 
shouldered ; berries, large, round, black, 
with a heavy blue bloom; flesh, juicy, 
sprightly,with little pulp, moderately sweet, 
rich, equal or superior to 4in quality and 
a better average bunch. 

Norton’s Virginia, as a wine grape here, 
on the Lake Shore, promises all its best, 
friends in Missouri have said of it; and not- 
withstanding the birds were more than 
usually numerous the past fall, and the 
owner of a vineyard of it had to gather 
earlier than otherwise he would have done, 
yet the wine is superior. 

Jsabella has not ripened well, and when 
the early frost came it was too imperfect to 
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sustain itself, and hence the berries fell 
rapidly and early from the bunches. It 
has been this year an unprofitable sort. 

With a word on Catawba I will close my 
fruit record, because every time I think or 
speak of it I am filled with sorrow at the 
record that in truth must be made. Asa 
general rule, owing (of course) to the 
cloudy September and the unprecedented 
early frost, it has not ripened its fruit in but 
a few localities on the Lake Shore. Upon 
the highest points, with clay shale soils, it 
nearly perfected, at least so far as to be 
more than good, but generally it has only 
become colored, without any development 
of sugar, and yet if I had to plant a vine- 
yard on the Lake Shore I should use seven- 
tenths of Catawba. 


a 


GOLDEN CHAMPION GRAPE. 


In a former issue we gave an extract 
from the English Gurdener's Chronicle on 
the subject of this new grape, and we now 
find a fine illustration in the Florist and 
Pomologist. We have seen larger bunches 


of grapes, but not berries. Those of the 
Golden Champion are enormous; our cut 
shows the size of two of them. The editor 
remarks : 

“This new fruit is one of the grandest ac- 


Fra. 105.— Golden Champion Grape. 


quisitions of recent years. Free and robust 
in growth, hardy and prolific in habit, 
magnificent both in berry and cluster, and 
exquisite in flavor. It was raised by Mr. 


W. Thomson, of Dalkeith, some five years 
since, from a seed taken from a grape that 
was itself a cross between Champion Ham- 
burgh and Bowood Muscat.” 
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THE KELSEY PEAR. 
BY F. R. ELLIOTT. 


Axout fifteen years since a small pear- by him was staked and cared for, until 
tree seedling came up in the garden of about five years ago it fruited. 
William Kelsey, Esq., Columbus, Ohio, and At first the fruit was so unpromising in 





Fig. 106.—The Kelsey Pear. 


appearance, that Mr. Kelsey, not knowing 
at the time much of pears, or how to ripen 
them, considered it of little value. The 


second season of its fruiting, a German, 
working his garden, asked one day what 
he should do with the pears that were on 
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that seedling tree. He was told to feed 
them to the cow. ‘“ Oh, no,” says the man, 
“T can sell them for two dollars a bushel ;” 
and this he was permitted to do. The 
following season the dealer to whom the 
German sold the pears came to engage 
the crop, and on conversing, Mr. Kelsey 
learned the pears were really good, if 
kept until they mellowed or ripened, and 
accordingly he saved up a portion of the 
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crop, keeping some of them until Febru- 
ary, when they were found to be delicious 
in eating. 

This season I have received and eaten of 
the fruit, and after visiting and examining 
the tree, make the following description : 

Tree, upright, partially spreading in 
habit, vigorous but not rampant grower, 
making annual shoots of medium size and 
length ; young wood, dull yellow brown; 


Fie. 107.— Outline of Kelsey Pear. 


leaf, small, regular oval pointed ; leaf-stalk, 
slender; bud, prominent, pointed. 

Fruit, above medium to large—see the 
two outlines;—form, roundish obovate, 
surface uneven; color, dull green, becom- 
ing yellowish when well ripened —some 
considerable marblings of russet toward 
the calyx end, and slight scattered traces 


and dots of russet all over the surface— 
many small dark green dots; stem, slen- 
der, about one inch long, set in a broad 
acute cavity with a slight lip; calyx, small, 
open, with short, erect segments; basin, 
varying—in some broad and open, in others 
narrow acute, sometimes slightly furrowed ; 
skin, thick and harsh; flesh, greenish 
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whitish yellow, fine-grained, melting 
buttery, juicy, vinous, sweet, slightly aro- 
matic; core, small, without any harshness 
or gritty surrounding; seeds, very plump, 
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oblong obovate pointed, light brown with 
a dark rim. Season, from October to 
February, ripening along gradually. 


————— -+a>- 


VARIETIES 


Or all our summer fruits, none are more 
rich and delicious, more grateful to the 
palate, than a well-grown and ripened 
green-fleshed or nutmeg melon. There is, 
however, a vast difference in the quality on 
the same vine, even where the soil is best 
suited, owing to its need of a warm, clear 
sun to mature it to perfection. We have 
eaten fruit, one week, of delicious richness, 
and again from the same vine, a week or so 
later, that was hardly palatable, entirely 
attributable to the condition of atmo- 
sphere. There is also just as much differ- 
ence in the varieties grown side by side 
with soil and culture alike, as there is in 
any other fruit. Again: the plant inter- 
mingles so readily in its blossoms with 
other sorts, or with any of the curcurbita 
family, that it is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain pure seed of anyone sort. With pure 
seed obtained, however, no one fruit will 
better repay care and culture than the 
nutmeg or green-fleshed melon. In our 
practice we sow our seed on pieces of re- 
versed sod, placed ina frame with a very 
gentle bottom-heat, about the 1st of April, 
and as soon as they are evidently striking 
roots too deep for the sod, we transfer 
them to another frame, placing under each 
three thicknesses of reversed turf or sod, 
and giving each near two feet of room; 
from this they go to the garden, where they 
are for a time protected at night and on cold 
windy days by means of a box frame with 
a cover of cotton cloth. Our soil is a bright 
sandy loam, not rich, but each year having 
a little well-rotted manure dug into it ; and 
when we plant, we place the plant nearly 
on a level with the surface, and afterward 
keep it clean of weeds. We never draw 


OF MELON. 


earth up to the plant in the common way 
of a mound or hill. Such has been our 
practice for some years, and by it we have 
succeeded in producing a good crop. As 
we have said, it is difficult to procure va- 
rieties true to name, owing to the readiness 
with which the pollen intermingles if two 
or more varieties are grown within a hun- 
dred yards of each other; but if seed is 
not wanted to be obtained from the crop, 
the flavor or character of the year’s crop is 
in no way affected by proximity to other 
melons, cucumbers, etc. To our taste, the 
green-fleshed melons are the best, but many 
persons like the yellow or orange colored 
fleshed varieties, commonly called Cante- 
lopes, a name or appellation that, according 
to Loudon, was “ bestowed on them from a 
seat of the Pope near Rome, where this 
variety is supposed to have been originally 
produced.” 

From our notes we extract the following 
as our judgment on varieties, assisted at 
times by friends with appreciating tastes : 

Alvord’s Hybrid.— This variety varic3 
much in form—(see our two drawings). It 


Fie. 108.—Alvord’s Hybrid. 


is of a pale whitish green color, rather deep- 
ly ribbed, moderately netted, sometimes 
almost smooth, moderately thick rind, 
flesh whitish green, good but not rich. It 
is not an early maturing variety, the first 
fruit about a week after the citron. 
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Fie. 109.—Alvord’s Hybrid. 


Nutmeg.—This old variety is larger than 
the one under the name of Skillman’s Fine 
Netted, but not as productive,—nor with us 
is it as rich flavored. 

Christiana. — This is an early maturing 
variety, with a reddish yellow flesh, sweet, 
but lacking flavor, larger than the green- 
fleshed sorts, but not as large as the old 
yellow cantelope once so common, but now 
rarely grown except by people who have 
no knowledge of the new and superior 
sorts introduced of late years. 

Skillman’s Netted.—We have grown this 
variety something over ten years in succes- 
sion. It is very productive and early, not 
as large as some, but fully makes up in num- 


bers. It is roundish in form, with fine net- 
ting, thin rind, and thick, greenish flesh, 
rich, sweet, and highly perfumed. 

Ispahan.—This old sort we have tried re- 
peatedly to grow to a character meeting 
the reputation it has often received, but so 
far have failed. With usit is large, hand- 
some outwardly, of a light sulphur yel- 
low, but the flesh void of any but a sweet 
dead or flat character. In our Southern 
States it may be desirable, but according 
to our experience is not worth growing at 
the North and West. 

Huntington.—This variety we have grown 
two seasons, It is a strong spreading 


grower, quite productive, bearing a fair- 
sized fruit generally, long oval in form, as 
our drawing shows, with broad deep 
sutures, and broad lines of netting gene- 
rally longitudinal. When fully ripe it is 


Fie. 111.—Huntington 


lemon yellow, with a creamy yellow flesh, 
sweet and rich, but not agreeable in flavor. 

White Japan or Japanese. — This is a 
quality of flesh one of the best, but with 
us not a productive sort. It is of a medium 
size, whitish green, slightly netted, flesh 
greenish white, melting, and delicately 
sweet. Henderson describes it as having 
yellow flesh, but none that we have seen 
possessed flesh other than a greenish white. 

Citron or Green Citron.—Of all the va- 
rieties we have ever grown or eaten, none 
possesses the rich sweetness, delicacy, 
and perfume of this variety. It is 


. of medium size, larger than Skillman’s, 


but not as early; alight blue green until 
fully ripe, when outwardly it is a pale yel- 
low or yellow green, ribbed and with broad 
raised nettings; flesh, thick, green, very 
rich, sweet, and delicious. 

Were we to select two sorts we should 
take Skillman’s and Citron, and for a third, 
Alvord’s Hybrid. 
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PRUNING DWARF PEARS. 


Many suppose, when reading of the neces- 
sity of pruning dwarf pear-trees, to make 
them bushy and induce early bearing, 
that the lower limbs should all be taken 
off and only an occasional end branch be 
shortened. We therefore, in order to dis- 
abuse any such impression, give an illustra- 
tion here of a Rosteizer pear-tree, shorten- 


ed in annually from its first year’s growth, 
and now five years old. We show it just 
as it is, although it is apparent that little 
extra care in cutting would have avoided 
the knobs of dead wood now seen on some 
of the earlier cuts. Recently we passed 
through an amateur’s grounds, who, in 
showing us his dwarf pears, drew our at- 


d 


Fre. 113.—Rosteizer Pear- Tree. 


tention, with great apparent satisfaction to 
himself, to his summer pinching, and the 
consequent production of fruit buds at 
the terminus; but although we did not say 
so, because of his sensitiveness, we con- 
fess we felt annoyed that any one should 


copy from him, because in his summer 
pinching he had waited until the branches 
had grown one to two feet, and the result 
is, that next year his trees will throw out a 
world of cross shoots, with little clonga- 
tion at ends, and necessitate a complete 
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cutting back the next year, thus losing at 
least one if not two years of time. If any 
of our readers have committed a like 
blunder, our advice to them is to cut back 
this coming fall or winter pruning, without 
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regard to terminal fruit buds, but with 
regard to the ultimate form and durability 
of the tree, for it is all-important that the 
leading supporting limb buds should be 
kept near the base or below fruit bud. 


i 


CHENANGO STRAWBERRY-APPLE. 


Synonyms: Frank Buckley—Jackson— 
Sherwood’s Favorite—Strawherry, accord- 
ing to Thomas. 

Fruit, medium to large, roundish oblate 
conical, rich clear red on the sunny side, with 


a few suffused light gray dots in the shade 
a pale light yellow ground with broken 
stripes and shades of clear red and a few 
small raised dots; stalk, short; cavity, 
deep, broad, open, regular; calyx, large, 


Fra. 114.— Chenango Strawberry-Apple. 


open with erect, pointed, recurved segments; 
basin, round, smooth, even, rather deep; 
fiesh, yellowish white, crisp, tender, juicy, 
mild, sub-acid, aromatic, rich; core, 
medium; seeds, ovate, rich brown. Season, 
September and October. 


Tree, an upright, spreading, but compact 
grower, with broad rich dark green foliage, 
young shoots light colored. This is one 
of our most valuable fall apples, compara- 
tively but little known, and yet one of the 
best for table, family use, and market. 


+. 


Burr’s New Prine StrawBerry.—R. A. 
Moore, of Kensington, Conn., writes that 


years ago. He is not a dealer, only an 
amateur grower, and therefore those want- 


he has this variety true, having had it ing the plants will govern themselves ac- 
from its first introduction, some twenty cordingly. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To ConTRisuToRs AND Orners.—Address all Communications, for the Editorial and 
Publishing Departments, to F. W. Woopwarp, 37 Park Row, New York. 





POULTRY. 

Mr. Eprror: In your valuable magazine 
for September you had a contribution from 
my highly esteemed friend P. W., of 
Taunton, Mass., on that variety of French 
chickens called Houdans. From a pretty 
critical investigation of the merits of this 
variety, both from personal observation 
and from reading, I have come to the con- 
clusion that my friend failed to do them 
the fullest justice in his communication, 
and I have made up my mind to present 
their claims to popular favor a little more 
elaborately than he did, in the article 
referred to, 

M. Jacques, one of the most intelligent 
and reliable French authorities on Poultry, 
in speaking of Houdans, says: “It is one 
of the finest breeds of fowls, and nothing 
is richer than the aspect of a poultry-yard 
composed of Houdans; but their geod 
qualities are far beyond their beauty. 
Besides the small weight of bone, the 
quality and delicacy of the flesh, it is 
admirably fecund and precocious. The 
cock chickens attain a large growth in 
four months, and with ordinary care put 
on fat and attain a large size. The pul- 
lets make magnificent poulardes, and, 
among all breeds, this it is that shows the 
least difference in weight between the 
cock and pullet. They lay abundantly at 
an early age,—the eggs are large and 
remarkably white. Like all large layers, 
this is a poor sitter.” 

Mr. C, W. Gedney, of Kent, England, in 
a recent communication to the London 
Horticulturist and Poultry Chronicle, says 
of Houdans: “I have reared an average 
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of nine chicks from every sitting of thirteen 
eggs during the past two seasons. Some 
breeders would call this good luck, but in 
my opinion it is what any person, by the 
commonest attention, might do with Hou- 
dans, in the most limited space for rearing 
chickens. I reared all my birds in a 
sandy yard for the first three days, giving 
them chopped egg boiled hard with bread 
crumbs and lettuce; and after the third 
day their staple food was middlings and 
lettuce, with an occasional handful of 
shelled oats. With this food, supplied 
little and often, the birds grew with 
wonderful rapidity—and an aptitude to 
make flesh is a strong argument in favor 
of this breed for table purposes. Its flesh 
is delicate, tender, and nutritious. My 
Houdans, hatched in April, were fit to kill 
a month before Dorking chickens of the 
same age; but, unlike other fowls, the hen 
birds are the most rapid of growth, and 
when only a few hours old may be distin- 
guished from the males by their superior 
vigor and larger crests. 

“ As layers, the Houdans will hold their 
own against any fowls with which I am 
acquainted,—their eggs are large, of a fine 
rich flavor, and equal in weight to those 
laid by the famous Spanish. The Houdans 
never sit—they are gentle, very tame, and 
of a contented, stay-at-home disposition, 
and not at all dainty feeders. 

“ As a proof that fanciers are becoming 
alive to the increasing popularity of Hou- 
dans, I may point to the fact that the 
‘ National Poultry Company,’ at their late 
sale, obtained $42 for their prize cock and 
hen, which was the highest price paid for 
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any two birds among the eight hundred 
sold,” 

The editor of the London Cottage Gar- 
dener, in a recent number of his paper, and 
in reply to a correspondent who asked his 
opinions in reference to the popular French 
breeds of chickens, says: ‘ Houdan fowls 
are very hardy, more so than the La Fléche 
or Créve Ceeurs, the cocks of which latter 
breeds die by scores, and are subject. to 
complaints hitherto unknown, They bear 
close confinement without injury to their 
usefulness. They are never sick—they are 
much heavier than they appear to be— 
have good square bodies, are broad across 
the back, have short whitish colored or 
speckled legs, and five toes on each foot. 
In color they are speckled, and have crests 
and muffles, and are superior layers.” 

A writer in the Journal of Horticulture, 
of August 15, who signs himself “ Lindum,” 
says: “As egg-producers, Houdans are, I 
nave no hesitation in affirming, unrivaled. 
They arrive at maturity at an early age, 
are extremely hardy; and their deep, full 
breasts render them especial favorites with 
the cook.” 

“An Amateur Breeder,” in the same 
journal, of September 5, referring to “ Lin- 
dum’s” article on Houdans, says: “I can 
bear testimony to the unsurpassed qualities 
of this breed. I have four hens which 
have laid more eggs this spring and sum- 
mer than ali my Cochin-China, Spanish, 
and Hamburghs together,—and, moreover, 
they never incubate.” 

Mr. W. Massey, in a communication to 
tie Cottage Gardener, in speaking of the 
French breeds of poultry, says: “ Having 
imported and disposed of many hundreds 
of the French varieties of fowls, for the 
National Poultry Company, I think my 
experience may be of some interest to your 
readers. The three breeds, I think, are 


very useful introductions to our poultry- 
yards, and I rank them in order of merit— 
first, Houdan; second, Créve Coeur; and 
third, La Fléche. 


especially suited to a genial climate and 


The two latter are more 
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dry situation. The greatest drawback in 
this country to Créve Cours is that, in 
change of temperature, they are subject to 
attacks of cold, approaching to, and not 
unfrequently ending in roup. The same 
may be said, in a certain degree, of the La 
Fléche, and there is in this variety an un- 
accountable mortality aniong the cocks. 

“The Houdans are a very hardy race, 
easily acclimated, have vigorous constitu- 
tions, bear almost any confinement, and are 
prolific layers of large eggs, which they 
continue to produce nearly throughout the 
year. They are very fertile, much more so 
than the other varieties of French fowls, 
consequently there is a large proportion of 
chickens, which are particularly hardy and 
easily reared. It is a common saying at 
the National Poultry Company’s establish- 
ment, ‘ You can not kill a Houdan chicken.” 
Being non-sitters it will, of course, be 
necessary to incubate their eggs by some 
other breed. Brahma hens accomplish 
An 
adult cock, in condition, will weigh from 
seven to nine pounds, the hens about the 
same; and chickens from four to four and 
a half months old, five to six pounds, with 
a remarkably small proportion of bone and 
offal. I am strong in the opinion that in 
a given breeding stock, with equal advan- 
tages, a greater weight of flesh and eggs 
would be produced during a season, and 
of first-rate quality, from the Houdans 
than from any other known variety of 
fowls.” 

The testimony of breeders in France 
and England, as well as in this country, is 
so general and conclusive as to the merits 
of Houdans, that the writer is compelled to 
believe that, as cgg producers, they are 
destined to take rank with the most popu- 
lar breeds in this country,—and, notwith- 
standing the high prices at which they are 
generally held, he has made up his mind 
to make a small investment in them, and 
test their qualities the ensuing spring. E. 

Branmas.-—An English gentleman re- 
cently wrote to the editor of the Cottage 


this in the best possible manner. 











Gardener to inquire what specific kind of 
chickens he would advise him to keep, as 
being least troublesome and most apt to 
yield a fair return for the care extended to 
them. The editor in his reply says: “If 
you wish to have the best possible return 
with the least trouble, we advise you to 
keep Brahma Pootras. They are very 
hardy, good layers, good sitters, and good 
mothers. They are also very useful table 
fowls ; and will do well in such a space as 
you name.” 

This brief but just tribute to the merits 
of Brahmas will meet the of 
almost every breeder who has given them 
a fair and intelligent trial. E. 

FowLs FoR THE TAaBLE.—A writer in 
the London Times says: “That so strong 
is the prejudice in that city in favor of 
chickens with white legs, as table birds, 


sanction 


that from fifteen to twenty per cent. more 
will be paid for these than for such as 
have black or dark legs.” While it is true 
that many persons in this country prefer 
white-legged (white legs indicate white 
skin) fowls for the table, the great mass 
care more for the condition of birds than 
for the complexion of their legs. E. 
Rove.—As this is the season when fowls 
are apt to be more or less troubled with 
Roup, permit me to give a remedy which 
may prove useful to some of your readers. 
Wash the head of the diseased bird morn- 
ing and evening with tepid water and 
castile soap, and give a bolus of lard and 
flour of sulphur mixed, of the size of an 
English walnut. Alum water may be used 
to cleanse the throat and mouth, if these 
are much affected. The fowl should be 
put in dry and comfortable quarters by 
itself till the disease is arrested. An En- 
glish remedy for Roupe is to “ Wash daily, 
once or twice, in tepid water, and give 
one grain of sulphate of copper mixed 
with oatmeal in ale, and give plenty of 
green food.” E. 
CurE FOR CHICKEN CHOLERA. — Mr. 
Editor ; Chicken Cholera has prevailed to 
a greater or less extent for several years in 
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many of the Western and Southwestern 
States, and thousands upon thousands of 
valuable birds have been carried off by it. 
Having met with a remedy for this disease 
in my recent reading, I send it to you for 
publication, hoping that it may be of 
advantage to some of your readers. A 
gentleman of Iowa, writing to the “ De- 
partment of Agriculture” of that State, 
says: 

“My chickens have been dying of 
Cholera for the last two years,—even 
turkeys have died of the same disease. 
When I notice the hens begin to droop 
and look sleepy, I give them three or four 
tablespoonfuls of strong alum-water, and 
repeat the same the next day. I also mix 
their feed (say Indian meal) with strong 
alum-water, feeding twice a day for two 
or three days,—afterward once a weck. 
Since commencing this practice I have not 
lost any.” 

Another gentleman, writing to the same 
“Department,” says: “ Take two eggs, one 
tablespoonful of finely pulverized alum, 
and a sufficient quantity of flour to make 
a thin paste, and force the chicken or 
turkey to swallow a portion of the mixture, 
and there are two chances to one that it 
will recover. I have used this remedy for 
two years with success. I have also used 
alum, once a day, in their food as a pre- 
ventive, when this disease is prevalent. 
Fowls should never have access to swill 
tubs or any other kind of sour food. E. 


RattroaD Excursion. — The Illinois 
Central Railroad Company have the credit 
of being the first managers of a line of 
transportation, with sufficient acumen to 
recognize the value to the country, and 
thereby the increased value to their roads, 
by the observation and researches of lead- 
ing horticulturists. By the courtesy of the 
managers of the above-named road, a large 
company of Illinois horticulturists have 
been passed over it free, while visiting dif- 
ferent fruit- growers and fruit - growing 
points for the purpose of examining and 
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comparing modes of culture, varieties of 
fruits, soils, ete. .We commend the exam- 
ple to other railroad managers, hoping 
that ere long they will be enabled to clear 
their brains sufficient to understand that 
in fruit-growing there are many men who 
travel to obtain and disseminate knowl- 
edge without a thought of pecuniary per- 
sonal gain, and that to the labors of such 
men the increase of fruit-growing and con- 
sequent increase of transportation is large- 
ly to be attributed ; hence a little courtesy 
and liberality extended them would be 
creditable to the managers as well as pro- 
ductive of increased good feeling of fruit- 
growers toward the road, 


Tome To Cur Grarrs.—We have no 
doubt that the best time to make cuttings 
to be used for grafting the pear, cherry, 
apple, plum, or grape is just before severe 
The wood is then full of 
vitality, has lost nothing in evaporation 
by drying, cold winds, nor have its sap 


frost of winter. 


veins or vessels been in any way injured 
by contraction and expansion of extreme 
cold. The grafts or cuttings made early 
in or just before winter may be packed 
away in damp sand or moss in a cool cel- 
lar, where they will keep fresh, and when 
used in spring will be found much more 
certain to grow than grafts cut during or 
after mid-winter, and more or less injured 
or reduced in vitality from exposure to vi- 
cissitudes of climatic action. 


LAWRENCE, Kansas, Sept. 20th, 1868. 
Mr. Epitor: Dear Sir—I have often 


read advertisements in the Horticu.TuR- 
ist of grapevines two and three years old, 
and wondered if anybody would buy them, 
and if so, what could they do with them. 
But you, of course, will excuse my ver- 
dancy when I tell you that I have been in 
the far West over twenty years, and for the 
last fourteen years on the great American 
Desert. Now, we grow vines out here,— 
yés, and grapes too; and we make wine 
(not composition) of pure grape juice. 
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I send you by U. 8. Express, prepaid, one 
vine of Rogers’ Hybrid No. 3, grown from 
a single bud; said bud was put in the 
sand-bed on the 2d of March last ; was kept 
in the propagating-house until the 4th of 
May; then it was planted in the field, 
where it remained until September 21. 
This vine is an average of about 12,000 
grown in the same way, and my reason for 
sending it to you is to know if in your 
opinion we have any need of two and three 
year old vines, or if you would prefer lay- 
ers or cuttings of vines to such as this ? 

ILLINOIS. 

[The vine was duly received, and is the 
largest vine we ever saw that was raised 
from a single eye in one season.—ED. } 


Detroit, Sept. 23, 1868. 
Mr. Eprror: Dear Sir—Most authori- 


ties on “ Grape Culture under Glass” ad- 
vise shutting graperies close at night. 

Adopting this theory in the case of a 
cold grapery, I was formerly troubled by 
more or less mildew. For the last three 
years I have tried the experiment of never 
alluwing the grapery to be closed entirely. 
On the contrary, the three sashes in the 
top glass have not been closed at all after 
danger from frost had passed in the spring, 
during the above time, till into November. 
Not only this,—I have lattice doors at each 
end of the grapery, and these are the only 
ones used during the same time. Whether 
the result is a consequence or merely a co- 
incidence, Iam unable to say. I have not 
been troubled with mildew. I tried the 
experiment, however, on a hypothesis of 
my own, and have not had any reason to 
regret it. My cold grapery is 35 feet long 
and 15 feet wide,—a “ lean-to.” 

I am yours truly, J. WILEY. 

[We have always practiced and advocat- 
ed abundant ventilation to grape houses, 
day and night, after the season is sufficient- 
ly advanced that the nights have become 
warm. The system of ventilation recom- 
mended by some authors, varying with al- 
most every hour of the day, we consider 








If sudden storms 


useless to a great extent. 
arise, or great changes of temperature take 
place, we should close all ventilators for 
the time being, but in warm fair weather 


keep them continuously open. Any sys- 
tem of ventilation, however, will not pre- 
vent mildew. We have seen our corre- 
spondent’s plan tried this present season, 
even to the lattice doors, and the vines 
were attacked with mildew in its worst 
form, which was only checked by sulphur 
applied with sulphur bellows. In another 
case, the house was kept constantly open, 
but mildew attacked the vines when in 
bloom. In former years these houses have 
neither of them suffered.—Eb. ] 


NativE WineEs.—We are indebted to 
Captain John Spalding, and also to Mr. 
Oliver Alger, of Cleveland, Ohio, for sam- 
ple-bottles of wines made by themselves, 
and sent with request for remarks, which, 
accordingly, having drank the wine, we 
proceed to make as follows. The Norton’s 
Virginia of Captain Spalding is a heavy 
wine, we think too heavy, and that the ad- 
dition of spirit he has made is against it 
for present use. If kept four years, care- 
fully, however, we think it would rival nine- 
tenths of the best Burgundy sold. The 
idea of reducing acid by addition of spirit 
to kill it, as it were, we do not coincide in. 

The Delaware, from the same source, 
would rank as about 86 to 88 in a scale 
calling 100 best; and if, as the maker says, 
it was made from grapes, of which the 
best had been selected and sold, we can 
only say, Next time keep all, and you may 
be certain to make a wine equal to any 
grower of the same grape. Mr. Alger’s 
wine is from the Concord, grown on a sandy 
loam, is one year old, viz., from the vintage 
of 1867, and without anything but the juice 
of the Concord grape itself. It is a good 
sample of claret. We have drank many a 
bottle of “ Chateaux Margeux” label that 
did not begin to be as good. Our thanks 
for these samples. They show us progress 
in the way of wine-making in the hands of 
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amateurs, and also an additional testimony 
of the value of these varieties of grapes 
grown in Northern Ohio. 


F. W. Woopwarp, Esqe.—Dear Sir: 
Can you inform me by what means florists 
insure the germination the first year of the 
seeds of the tree peonia? One of ourmost 
distinguished originators of new fruits and 
flowers, whose tree peonias have received 
the admiration of the public, has always 
been compelled to work at disadvantage in 
this respect. He tells me that professional 
florists have not been found willing to im- 
part to others their secrets. He has shared 
with me his seeds, and I take the liberty to 
make this inquiry. Truly yours, etc., 

Cyrus G. PRINGLE. 
CHARLOTTE, VERMONT, Nov. 3d, 1868. 

[In the ordinary process of nature, if 
the seed of the tree peonia is sown as soon 
as gathered, in sharp loamy sand, and ina 
cold frame, where it can have frost and 
moisture to dissolve and soften its outer 
rind, bark, or cuticles, without too much 
water to cause the seed germ to rot, nearly 
every seed will germinate the second spring 
after sowing. It is never safe to allow the 
seed to become fully dried. Occasionally, 
if the autumn after sowing prove warm 
and moist, a certain portion of the seeds 
become so softened in the outer rind as to 
push forth and grow the first season after 
sowing, but it is only occasionally, and can 
not be relied upon. If it is desired to has- 
ten development the spring following 
growth of the seed, then place the sced as 
soon as gathered in sand, and keep it con- 
stantly subject to a gentle, but steady, moist 
bottom-heat, such as is obtained over the 
tank of a hot-water propagating bed. We 
have known some growers to scald lightly 
before sowing, but our own experience is 
against it, we having lost our seed always 
when we scalded. It is possible we overdid 
the thing, as the process evidently must tend 
to assist in breaking loose the covering of 
the germ, and if at once placed in the soft, 
moist, bottom-heat of a propagating tank 
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or bed, there is good reason to look for an 
advanced season of sprouting. ] 


THe Buack Cap RASPBERRY seems to 
be somewhat mixed up in names. Not 
being a special lover of Black Cap Rasp- 
berries ourself, we have paid but little 
attention to them, other than to grow a few 
of the varieties, and examine fruit whenever 
it came before us. We have received a 
number of letters asking us to unravel the 
mystery, which we should be happy to do 
if we could. Some of our correspondents 
hint strongly that the Mammoth Cluster 
and Big Miami or McCormick are one and 
the same, which, judging from the accounts 
of history published in the Prairie Farmer 
may be possible. We by request copy these 
histories, and trust to grow and _ fruit 
plants under both names another season. 

The following letter, from Mr. W. E. 
Mears, an old resident of Ohio and most 
reliable gentleman, gives facts regarding the 
Miami and McCormick varieties. 

. Mitrorp, Onto, Sept. 23, 1868. 

About twenty-five years ago a cousin of 
mine named McCormick, living in Stone- 
lick township, of this (Clermont) county, 
Ohio, and on one of the streams that 
empty into the Little Miami, removed a 
small cluster of plants frem the forest to 
his garden. Ina few years he had so in- 
creased the supply of these, which he sup- 
posed the Common Black Cap, that he 
made his appearance in the market with 
the fruit always, somehow, a week or ten 
days laterthan ourson the Miami. Wesup- 
posed for years that it was his cold oak soil 
that made the berries so much later. 

After I engaged in the plant trade in 
1850, I obtained McCormick’s variety, and 
after growing them alongside of my own, 
was satisfied they were distinct; and Dr. 
Warder and myself called them the Miami, 
‘to distinguish them from the common 
American Black Cap in general cultiva- 
tion. To Dr. Warder I gave a hundred 
plants, which he sent to some one East,—I 
do not recollect to whom. 


The Horticulturist. 


The variety, I am pretty certain, was not 
much disseminated until McCormick sold 
out here, about ten years ago, and settled 
on the bluff east of St. Louis, in Illinois, 
near Collinsville. There he planted large- 
ly, and in two or three years sold out to 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Coombs, who is 
still there, and growing the “ Miami McCor- 
mick” extensively for the St. Louis mar- 
ket. It has gone into other hands, and is | 
at this time scattered broadcast—except in 
my old and the original raspberry commu- 
nity around Mt. Washington, as now called, 
where they have never cultivated the 
McCormick. Hence plants from that lo- 
cality would turn out “ Little Miami,” and 
the true McCormick, when obtained, would 
prove the “ Big Miami.” 

Last fall, at the Illinois State Horticultu- 
ral Society meeting at Cobden, I proposed 
changing the name from Miami to McCor- 
mick, in order to avoid the confusion I 
foresaw coming in these Black Caps, so 
different, yet all from the Miami region of 
country. It is due McCormick that his 
name should attach to that variety, with- 
out doubt the largest, best, and most produc- 
tive Black Cap ever grown. I append a de- 
scription. 


McCormick Raspberry, syn. “ Miami,” by 


which name mostly grown. Origin, Stone- 
lick Township, Clermont County, Ohio, 
on the farm of Geo. W. McCormick, and by 
him first cultivated about 1830 or ‘32. 
Growth, very strong and upright; canes, 
brown, covered with thick white bloom; 
leaves, darker than the common Black Cap ; 
fruit, of larger size than any other Black 
Cap, less seedy, and borne in large clus- 
ters, often as compact as a bunch of Diana 
grapes; fruit, grayish black, changing to 
purplish gray after being picked a few 
It is rich and juicy, but carries well 
to market; very productive. 
W. E. Mears. 


hours. 


Lin1um Acratum Rusrum VITATUM.— 
If any one has bulbs of this variety, they 


will oblige by informing us. 











Aut fruit-trees are liable under the best 
of cultivation to have more or less insects 
harbor on them. This month, as soon as 
the leaves have fallen, will be found a 
profitable season to paint or wash them, 
bodiesand all, the main limbs and crotches, 
with some kind of alkali wash. We prac- 
tice putting up a leach of wood-ashes, and 
using the lye therefrom; but a wash from 
commercial potash will perhaps be equally 
good. The mingling a little of flour of 
sulphur or common soot, so as to form a 
thin paint, is by some counted better than 
the clear lye. 


Hottynocks left in the open ground 
should have the old flower stems cut down, 
and a covering of three or four inches of 
manure spread 
manure to 
spring. 

Root 


over their crowns, the 


be lightly forked under in 
PRUNING GRAPEVINES.-— We 
practice root pruning of the pear, apple, 
ete., for the purpose of checking redun- 
dancy of growth, and believe the same 
practice may be useful in the cultivation of 
our native grapevines. In many soils such 
varieties as the Isabella, Clinton, Concord, 
ete., are disposed to form so much length 
of vine as to tax well the patience and skill 
of the most intelligent viticulturist. They 
often and exhaust thereby 
are left with strong 
buds fitted for fruit-bearing another year. 
The practice of annual winter pruning, 
cutting back severely, js only an induce- 
ment to creation of a great amount of new 
wood, for all the root is left, and its supplies 
must find vent in foliage at the proper 


go elongated, 
the shoots, that few 


season. If at the same time we prune the 
vine, say in this month of November, we 
also, by use of a long, sharp spade, go 
around the vine and cut off the roots, may 
we not reasonably look for a reduced tend- 
enecy of the vine to elongate its wood 
branches, and a greater probable prospect 
of the fruit being supplied in a greater de- 
gree, by reason of the lessened action in the 
whole system? We hope some one or more 
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vignerons, and especially those who are 
troubled with excess of vine and foliage, 
will try root this autumn, and report to us 
another season the result. 


SurFAcCE DRAINAGE is all-essential to 
young vineyards or plantations of dwarf 
pears. We have known young vineyards 
on underdrained grounds almost entirely 
killed out by leaving the vines to pass the 
winter without care relative to surface drain- 
ing, but depending exclusively on the under- 
drains to relieve the roots at all times from 
superabundant moisture. A slight strain 
of thought, sufficient to bring to memory 
the many days we often have during winter 
months, when the surface is free froni frost 
two, three, and four inches deep, but all 
below locked in impenetrable rock by 
frost, should convince any reasonable per- 
son of the advantage, if not necessity, of 
giving winter surface drainage to all plants 
whose main dependence on life is from 
the surface roots. 


BOOK NOTICES. 
Crops Grow. This work is by 
Professor Johnson, of Yale College, and 
contains a fund of valuable information 
for the student in agriculture or horti- 
culture. 


How 


Besides giving the components 
and principles which make up plant life, 
it is also to an extent an explanatory dic- 
tionary of terms used in designating plants 
and parts thereof. The book is abundant- 
ly and handsomely illustrated, and printed 
in the clear bold type and superior man- 
ner that pertains to all of its publishers’ 
works. New York: Orange Judd & Co., 
Publishers. Price, $2. 


THe WINE-MAKER’s MANUAL. By Charles 
Reemelin. The increased extent of vine 
culture in this country brings with it more 
and more of a desire for knowledge in the 
way of transforming the surplus of the 
crop into good wine. To meet this de- 
mand, this book. before us has in it much 


of plain practical instruction, but without 
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anything specially new. The author ap- 
proves and advocates the practice of Gal- 
licizing, and through it imagines a wine 
standard will be created free from the spirit 
of the British, the acid of the German, or 
the sweet character of the Spanish. To 
the new beginner, the work will be found 
an acquisition, and it is well worth the at- 
tention of all vine-growers. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Robert Clarke & Co., Publishers. 
Price, $1 25. 


Farm Tatk. This is a series of short 
chapters upon various farming labors and 
cares, It is written in a plain and sup- 
posed common style of conversation, and 
while the practical teachings are good, we 
can not but dissent from the style. It may 
be too true, that some few of our farmers 
are so uneducated as to converse in the 
rude manner here presented ; but to place 
such manner in book form for the reading 
and education of the young, we do not 
think indicates a correct principle in the 


way of advancement of mind, and certainly 
its acceptance as a rule of New England 
farm-life conversation will not speak high- 
ly of the education of her rural popula- 
tion. It is published by Lee & Shepard, 


Boston. Price, $1. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Wiru this number we close our record of 
the past year’s progress in pomology, flor- 
iculture, and rural topics, and look with a 
feeling of much satisfaction at our pages, 
tilled with descriptions and illustrations of 
nearly every new fruit and flower that has 
appeared in the horticultural world, many 
of which, through the courtesy of con- 
tributors and correspondents, we have been 
foremost in describing. From other jour- 
nals we have selected and condensed such 
items as appeared to us of interest as con- 
taining some new theory or practice, or as 
giving valuable information on topics re- 
lating to country life. 

With the commencement of the new year 
the proprietorship and editorial charge of 


The Horticulturist. 


the HorTIcULTURIST will pass into the hands 
of Mr. Henry T. WILLIAMS, now connected 
with the New York Independent as Horti- 
cultural and Agricultural editor, who, in 
assuming the management of the Maga- 
zine, will make several important changes 
for the better. 

While retaining all the old corps of con- 
tributors, his endeavor will be to secure the 
services of many new writers on practical 
subjects. It will be the aim, as it is the in- 
tention, of the new proprietor to make the 
HorTICULTURIST an indispensable com- 
panion to every one who owns a garden, 
an orchard, or plot of ground, however 
small. With one exception, the Horrtt- 
CULTURIST is the oldest magazine of its 
kind in the country, and has long been 
considered by our best pomologists the 
standard work on the subjects of which it 
treats. Many subscribers have been with 
us from the commencement of this journal 
by A. J. Downing in 1846, now over twenty- 
two years, and the value to them of their 
volumes is far above a pecuniary one, con- 
taining, as they do, a history of the pro- 
gress of horticulture for nearly a quarter 
of,a century. To such, as well as our sub- 
scribers and readers of later years, we say 
that the future of the Magazine bids fair 
to exceed its past. Energy, ability, and 
practical knowledge will be brought to the 
work of filling its pages with such infor- 
mation ds no grower of fruits, flowers, or 
vegetables can afford to dispense with. In 
parting with the Magazine, the new pro- 
prietor has our best wishes for success in 
his undertaking, and we take pleasure in 
assuring our readers that they will be 
great gainers by the change. 

For the present, the publication depart- 
ment will be under our charge, and all 
communications relating to business may, 
as heretofore, be addressed to us. We cor- 
dially invite all our old subscribers to re- 
new their subscriptions for 1869; and 
should be pleased if each of them would 
send at least one new patron for the com- 
ing year. 
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ALL WHO INTEND TO 


PLANT TREES OR SHRUBBERY 


For Ornament the Coming Spring, 


SHOULD HAVE 


ELLIOTTS LAWN AND SHADE TREES. 


A new practical work on the subject, profusely illustrated with engravings, of which this is a 
specimen. Price $1.50 by mail. 


F. W. WOODWARD, Publisher, 
37 PARK ROW, N. Y., Box, 2390. 


REMEDY FOR MILDEW! 


I am prepared to furnish 


De LaVergne’s Sulphur Bellows, 


The instrument exclusively used in France and Germany for the destruction of mildew on the 
Grape Vine, on Hops, Roses, etc. It expels, also, 


Saeed ‘TERRE a 


Which threatens to become an enemy more formidable to the Grape Vine than even mildew. 
It is equally fit to sprinkle any pulverized substance, such as lime, plaster, ete., on plants. It 
is so simple in its construction, that it has not even a valve, and cannot, therefore, get out of 
repair. articles by Horticola, in the Horticulturist, June, 1864, and March, 1865. 
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P. & E. TRANSON., 


ee 


NURSERIES, 


ORLEANS, - - 


FRANCE, 


Beg to inform their friends and customers generally that their 


NEW LIST FOR 1868-1869, 


Is now ready, and may be had on application to 
Messrs. KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 


51 BROAD STREET, NEW YORE. 


This Catalogue contains prices of all the Fruit Tree Stocks, an extensive list of Fruit Trees, 
new and hardy Ornamental Plants, Climbers; the hardiest and best Conifers, Roses, on their 
own roots ; also, small Coniferous, Deciduous and Evergeen, Ornamental Trees, one or two years’ 


seedlings, most useful for Nurserymen. 


REMOVAL. 
The Empire Sewing Machine Oo. 


Have removed to their new Store, 
No. 2904 BOW ERY, 


Between Houston and Bleecker Sts. 


Their new Factory is now in full operation, 
which willenablethem to fill all orders promptly. 

Their improved No. 2 and No. 38 Machine, 
for family and manufacturing purposes, is not 
only equal, but superior, to any other Machine 
in market. 


EMPIRE SEWING MAOHINE COMPANY, 
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Our price for Pear stocks, No. 1 has been reduc 
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‘| 


from 
Nov. 3t. 


Woodward’s Horticultaral Buildings, 


A work on the construction of all ——- 
tions of Glass Houses. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


F. W. WOODWARD, 


Box 2390, New York. 
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Manufactured by ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
605 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$75 to $200 per month. Or a Commission from which 

twice that amount can be made by selling the latest 

Improved COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING- 

MACHINE, price $18. For circulars and terms, address 
C. BOWERS & CO., 

320 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELF-ACTING CARRIAGE GATE, 


Opens and closes by action of the wheel without stop 

ing horse, or getting out of carriage. Agents wanted 
or every Stateand County in the U. S. Office, 225 
Superior St., (Box 2156,) Cleveland, Ohio. 


M. G. BROWN, 
Gen’i Agent, Am. Gate Co, 
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HANS ANDERSEN, 


AND 


The Riverside Magazine for Young People. 


A NEW VOLUME.........------A FRESH START. 














The third year begins with the number for January, 1869. The magazine, never more popular than 
now, is destined to eclipse its own fame, for it has secured the co-operation of 


THE GREATEST LIVING STORY-TELLER FOR CHILDREN, THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


Whose stories, sent by the author direct to the Riverside, will be published in the magazine in advance of their 
publication in Denmark. 
This favorite magazine for the young also announces the following as among the noticeable features of the com- 
ing volume: 
1. A Serial, “ White and Red,” of thrilling adventure and humorous scenes amongst our Northwest Indians. 
By Mrs. Weeks, author of “ Ainslee.” 
Stories from Spenser and Chaucer. By the author of the popular stories from Shakspeare. 


Papers on Invention and Art: how statues are made, how telegraphs are worked, how a boy can make 
photographs, etc., etc. 


Hunting in South Africa: Streets of Constantinople, American Cities, New Orleans, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, etc., etc. 


 » 


- 


. 
Life on the Prairie. Porte Crayon’s Young Virginians. 


Exquisite Fairy Pictures and Poems. Graceful tales by popular writers. 
Illustrations of the Bible, History, Natural History, Biography, Curiosities, etc. 
Fun and Frolic in all sorts of forms. 






















mee 


A full-page Frontispiece and a number of large Illustrations in every number. 


SPLENDID PREMIUM. 


The publishers will present to every one, whether old or new subscriber, who will send his or her subscription in 
full ($2.50), a copy of the brilliant picture by Henry L. Stephens, 


“The Quack Doctor-” 


This picture represents a professional visit by a Drake to a sick Brahma Rooster, surrounded by his anxious 
wife and children, and is the finest thing of the kind ever done in America. Mr. Stephens, so celebrated for his 
animal humorous pictures, has outdone himself in this; and as a specimen of color-printing, it is truly admirable. 
The picture is 9 1-2 x 13 3-4 inches in size, upon paper 15 x 20inches. It is made expressly for our subscribers,and 


is not to be had except by them. Copies will be forwarded absolutely in the order of subscriptions by mail, 
postage pre-paid. 





> 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


$2.50 a year in advance; three copies, $6.50; five copies, $10.00; ten copies, $20.00 and an extra copy gretis. 
Price to Clergymen and Teachers, $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25 cents. 





A prospectus containing a full account of the plan for the coming volume, rates of clubbing with other maga- 
zines, special premiums, etc., etc., will be sent promptly on application to the Publishers, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 





RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 
The November number contains two stories by Hans Andersen. Sample copies sent, prepaid, for 25 cents. 
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A BOOK FOR FARMERS. 


TODD'S FARMERS’ MANUAL. 


VOL. I. 
NEW EDITION. 

Detailing the manipulations of the 
farm in a plain and intelligible manner, 
with practical directions for laying out 
a farm, and erecting buildings, fences, 
and farm gates, embracing also the 

FARMER’S WORKSHOP, 


with full directions as to the use of 


farm and shop tools, &c., &c. 


post-paid. 


TODD'S FARMERS’ MANUAL. 


VOL. II. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

How to make farming pay. Giving 
details of general farm management, 
fitting up farm machinery, a chapter on 
soils, and much other valuable matter 
of a practical character. Price $2.50, 
post-paid. 


F. W. WOODWARD, 


PUBLISHER, 
37 Park Row, New York. 
(P. 0. Box 2390.) 


PLANS AN D ESTIMATES — 


FOR 


Green-Honses, Conservatories, 
VINERIES, FORCING PITS 


and all structures of glass for 
Horticultural Purposes. 


Or the same will be built by contract, 
and supplied with 


Heating & Ventilating Apparatns 


of the most approved construction, and 
on the most favorable terms. 


Lists of Plants and Vines furnished, 
giving the best varieties for cultivation. 


F. W. WOODWARD, 


37 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK. 


$2.50, 


MINTON’S , 
ENCAUSTIGC 


AND 


PAVING TILES, 


HALLS, CONSERVATORIES 
ee he 


BANKS, CHURCHES, &, &e., 


AS LAID BY US IN THE 


CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


ALSO, 


GARNEKIRE 


| CoIEEEY TOPS. 


ales STONE WARE" 
» DRAIN PIPES 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


AND 
Plumbers’ Materials 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

naan en 
MILLER & COATES, 
\279 Pearl Street, 
NEW YORK. 


June, 12t. 
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¢ ELLIS’S PATENT BOILERS, 


For Warming Dwellings, Green-Houses, etc. 
CHAS. R. BELLIS, 


182 Centre Street, New York. 


Send for Circular. 


Ready September 20th. 


ELLIOTT’S 


Lawn & Shade Trees. 


With full descriptions of all the popular 
varieties of Deciduous and Evergreen Trees 
and Shrubs, for planting in Parks, Cemeteries, 
and private grounds, including those of late 
introduction. 

Illustrated by over sixty fine engravings of 
trees and shrubs. This work should be in the 
hands of every man who plants a tree for 
ornament. Handsomely bound in cloth. Price 


$1,50, sent by mail, post-paid. 


F, W. WOODWARD, Publisher, 


37 Park Row, New York. 


e 
¥ 


A National Poultry Exhibition, 


Under the auspicies of the 
PENNSYLVANIA POULTRY SOCIETY, 


Will be held in Philadelphia from Dec. 2ist to 26th, in- 
clusive. Horticultural Hall, the largest in the country, 
has been secured for the purpose, and it is determined to 
make this the finest exhibition of the kind ever seen in 
America. 

Competition open to all, and liberal premiums will be 
awarded. Contributors from a distance need not ac- 
company their contributions unless so disposed, as their 
proper attention during the exhibition and safe return 
will be guaranteed by the Society. Exhibition Coops 
will also be furnished if desired. 

For Schedule of Premiums, Certificate of Entry,or any 
further information, address 


JOS. M. WADE, Corresponding Secy,, 
1120 Market St., Philadelphia. 


GUANO. 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, $61 per ton, in gold, or its 
equivalent in aE 
RUCE’S CONCENTRATED FERTILIZER, in bar- 
rels, per ton, $50. 
PURE GROUND BONE, in barrels, per ton, $40. 
BONE AND MEAT, in barrels, per ton, $38. 
FISH GUANO, in barrels. 
ALTA VELA GUANO, $25. ° 
ALTA VELA PHOSPHATE, in bags, $56. 
GROUND PLASTER, per barrel, $1.75. 
SWAN ISLAND GUANO, in bags or barrels, $35 per 


ton. 

SULPHATE OF SODA, in barrels, per ton, $30. 

SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO, $60. 

BEST SUPER-PHOSPHATE, containing ten per cent. 
soluble phosphoric acid, and three per cent. ammonia, 
put up in bags or barrels. Price $55 per ton. 

CUBAN GUANO, from caves, containing—besides the 
usual Pane and organic matter—five to six per 
cent. of nitrate of potash. An excellent application for 
potatoes, tobacco, cotton, etc. Price in bags, $35 per 


ton. 
SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, ground and put 


in b or barrels. 
NAVASSA GUANO, by the cargo, in lump, or ground. 


For sale by 


GEO. E. WHITE, 
150 Front Street, N. Y- 


Dec, It. 


Nov. 5t. 
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BUSINESS CARDS 


OF THE FOLLOWING SIZE, PRICE FIFTEEN DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 
Reid’s Nurseries,|[VY HILL NURSERY. 





For the best new and old varieties of STRAW- 
ELIZABETH, N. J. BERRIES and other small Fruits, SEED PO- 
A FINE STOCK OF TATOES, also HEXAMER’S PRONG HOE, 
address 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, REISIG & HEXAMER, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Hedge Plants, &c. Newcastle, Westchester = Y. 
CATALOGUES, with prices annexed, for- Catalogues sont to all apyteste. on = 
warded on application. HENDERSON & FLEMING, 


aetna ema nl SEEDSMEN, 
Ee ——— No. 67 NASSAU STREET, 
C. G. CRANE & co (One door from John St.,) NEW YORK. 


Catalogues mailed free on application. 


Seed Merchants, ALLE SER 
(J- U. KUMERLE, Seedsman,) ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Destere in frst quality Garden ana| LORTIOULTURIST, 
Flower Seeds, Bulbous foots, Plants, | RIDGEWOOD POST-OFFICE, 


Catalogues mailed to all applicants. Mch. lyr BERGEN COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


Small Fruits a special May 12 
ANDREW BRIDGEMAN, Sian es dione 


FLORIST AND NURSERYMAN, |SEEDgMAN AND FLGRIST. 
eS ee aks | SEEDSMAN Tamme te 


NEW YORK. Fresh and Genuine Vegetable Seeds, Choice 
Nurseries and Greenhouse, Astoria, L. J. | Flower Seeds, Bulbous Roots, Green-House 
Jan. 12t, Plants, Roses, &e. Nov. 12t. 


wi i265 ACRES 
WILLIAM PARR Y, Planted with 40 sorts of Blackberries, Raspber- 








CINNAMINSON, N. J., ries, Strawberries, Currants, dc. The propaga- 
Grows the most Hardy and Productive Fruits, | ee meee Send stamp and get 
rejecting all others ; has 

ee 90 Acres in STRAWBERRIES, JOHN 8. COLLINS, 

55 “ “ RASPBERRIES, Nov. lyr. ‘Moorestown, N. J. 

55 “ BLACKBERRIES, : => 
At all times subject to the inspection of vis- J. F. DELIOT, 
tors. Send stamp for Catalogue. Feb. 12t. y | N F G R 0 W E R, 
Bor the Best Varieties SING SING 

9 

Small Fruits, &e.,/""% —SEW'vonx. 

AT REASONABLE PRICES, ADDRESS, HAAGE & SCHMIDT, 


WM. F. BASSETT, 


Bellevue Avenue Nurseries, Hammonton, N. J NURSERY AND SEEDSMEN, 


Mar.lyr. Send for Catalogue. ERFURT (Prussia). 
ean (2" Send Stamp for Catalogues to 
SyracuseNurseries, AUSTIN, BALDWIN & €0., 

Apr. r. 1yt. 72 Broadway, N.Y. ‘City. 


JOHN CADNESS, 
SMITH, CLARK & POWELL, |EXOTIC GARDENS, 
Flushing, New York. 
Proprietors, Hot-house and Native Grape Vines, Stove and Green- 
Bhrube, Small Fruits Littwn Lancyfolt re d Glaniols. 
’ v n + 
Nov. 12t. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. Send Stamp for Catalogue. ae 
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CASH ADVERTISING TERMS, (868. 


Twenty-five Cents per Line, Agate Type, each Insertion. 
PACE FACING READING MATTER, THIRTY CENTS PER LINE. 


Advertisers will please state precisely the amount of space they wish to occupy, and send 
in their Advertisements before the Twentieth day of each month. Address 


F. W. WOODWARD, Publisher, 37 Park Rew, N. Y. 



























ARCHITECTURAL AND AGRICULTURAL BOOKS 
F.W. WOODWARD. 


37 PARK ROW, (P. O. Box 2390.) NEW YORK. 


werner rrr 


BOoEKS BY MAIL. 





Books sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price annexed, which is the 
lowest retail price. 

Books ordered are selected with great care. Best bound copies only are sent, 
and always the latest editions. 

All books mailed are securely packed so as to carry safely any distance. 

Any book published, not on list, can be furnished. Prompt attention given 
to the execution of all orders for the purchase of books, stationery, or miscel- 
laneous articles. 

See List, in this number. 








A NEW BOOK, W00DWARD’s COUNTRY HoMES 


BY A. S. FULLER. 
Just Out, 


150 Practical Designs and Plans 
of Country Houses,$1.50, post-paid 
$ F. W. WOODWARD, 





a0 37 Park Row, N. Y 










Record of Horticulture, No. 2. anc anler of 
Every man interested in Fruits, Flow- AGRICULTURAL 


ers or Vegetables, should have this, for 
it gives all the new and well-tested 
varieties. 

Every nurseryman should have it, EXOTIC VINES. 
for, besides much other useful informa. 
tion, it contains the most complete list van = = of FOREIGN GRAPE 
of nurserymen ever published. " ; 


PRICE, 75 cents to 2 dollars each. 
Price $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 


JOHN ELLIS, 
F. W. WOODWARD, Publisher, 


Sunny Dell Vineries, 
87 PARK ROW, N. Y. Oct. 8. White Plains, N. ¥ 


atalogue sent free. 
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Hydraulic Clothes Washer & Wringer. 


Superior to any in use. FIRST PREMIUM, 


MEDAL 


also 


and 


MANGLES, 


DIPLOMA, 
DRYING ROOMS, t/a 3 awarded by 


sissies \ ii eq) American Institute 


OCTOBER, 1867. 
Laundry Furniture 


(Hand Power,) 
for f Hl PRICE $18 to $45. 


(Steam Power,) 


Price $275 to $500, 


Private Residences, Hotels, 


and including gearing complete. 


- M fund 
Public Institutions. te ae i 


Washes without rubbing, pounding, or friction, by the force of water alone through the fabric. 

A complete system of rapid cleansing of clothing and family washing of every description. 

Washes finest laces and fabrics of delicate texture, without wear, tear, or any injury. 

For flannels, bed quilts, and heavy woollen goods it is invaluable. 

Can be operated by a girl or boy as well as by a man or woman, and a family washing completed in a few hours. 
Noslopping of water or escape of steam; easily operated, and not liable to get out of order, 

Capacity Family Washer—six to twelve shirts, or their equivalent ; time required for washing same, ten minutes, 


STATIONARY HYDRAULIC TUBS—occupying ‘Same space as’ the ordinary stationary tub—something new, 
complete and desirable for every city house. 

FAMILY LAUNDRY FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCES—comprising washing, wringing, drying, and ironing 
apparatus, which can be put upin any small room. The same fire heats the water, supplies the hot air for drying 
chamber, and heats the irons. 

POWER MACHINES—capacity from 3,000 to 5,000 pieces, ordinary hotel washing, per day. 

Above machines adopted and used by Fifth Avenue Hotel, Brevoort House, Astor House, and other hotels 
New York city; also, by many first-class hotels and largest public institutions throughout the country, and-b 
thousands of private families, with complete success and perfect satisfaction. 


No. 1 Family Machine—capacity 6 shirts, or equivalent, $18 00; with 10 inch wringer, $26 00. 
No. 2 “ .“ oo - “ - 20 00; “ “ oe 28 00. 
No.3 “ ws . 2 e “ 2200; “ “ “ 30 00. 
No. 4 “ “ “ 12 “ “ 25 00; “ “ oe 35 00. 


The Ladies and the public generally are respectfully invite to call and examine the merits of the HYDRAULIC 
CLOTHES WASHER; also, new and improved Laundry Machinery and Furniture; and obtain pamphlets with 
full descriptions, testimonials, and letters of the highest recommendation. 

Manufactured and for sale by 


NEW YORK LAUNDRY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Office and Salesroom, No. 687 BROADWAY, N. Y¥. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Cc ATALOGUES FREE! |SEED POTATOES FOR SALE. 
M. O'KEEFE, SON & CO'S | yotnds‘nhel or barrel. ‘Circular sent hes” 
CATALOGUE OF SEEDS Addece 


AND GUIDE TO THE RICHARD YOUNG, 


Flower and Vegetable Garden, | Nov. 8t. Morton P.O., Springfield, Del. Co. Pa. 
FOR 1869. 


Published in January. Every lover of flowers wish 
this new work, free of charge, should address Mewes OHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J., has 175 acres 
ately M. O"KEEFE, SON & CO., Ellwanger & Barry’s planted in berries, Raises his own pleats; fills or- 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. Nov. 6t | ders to satisfaction of buyers at short notice, with plants 
truetoname, Send for catalogue. Dec, 1s 





















HITCHINGS & Co., 


[ESTABLISHED 1844,] 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT BOILERS, 


AND 


IMPROVED HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING 


GRER-HOUSES, GHAPERIES, PROPAGATING AND FORCING HOUSES, 
CONSERVATORIES, DWELLINGS, SCHODLS, &c., &c 


Aleo for heating water for baths and manufacturing purposes. 














su th 
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NEW BOILER, PATENTED 1867. 


cial attention is invited to our NEW CORRUGATED FIRE-BOX BOILER, WHICH 
COMBINES THE ADVANTAGES OF GREAT HEATING POWER, GREAT ECONOMY 
IN FUEL, SIMPLICITY IN CONSTRUCTION, DURABILITY, COMPACTNESS AND 
COMPLETENESS. EASILY SET UP; EASILY MANAGED, with but little care or atten- 
tion. Does not require brick-work in setting, nor near so deep a pit or cellar for the boiler to 
set in as the ordinary style of boilers, and is adapted to the use of ANY FUEL, either anthra- 
«cite or bituminous coal, coke or wood. 
9 We manufacture four sizes of the Corrugated Fire-Box Boiler. Also continue the manutac- 
‘ ture of four sizes of the Combination Cone and Flue Boiler; five sizes of the Conical Boiler ; 
three sizes of the Saddle Boiler. The latter are designed to be used in conneetion with a brick 
flue. 7 
Also, cast-iron Heating Pipes, Expan-ion Tanks, Vapor Pans, Stop Valves, Branches, Tees 
and Elbows. A.so, [ren Troughs for Propagating Beds, and everything necessary for Green- 
House Heaters. 





Send for Cireular aad Liet of References. 


HITCHINGS & CoO., 
81 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK. 


A GREAT SOUL IN A SMALL BODY TRIUMPHANT! 


Two Highest Premiums Awarded at the recent Fair of. the 
American Institute, Nov. 28, 1867. 


MATHUSHERS COLIBRI PIANO, 


Only Four Feet and Ten Inches Long, Two Feet and Eight Inches Wide, with usual length of 
Keyboard. Seven Full Octaves, with great power and quality of tone that has no equal. It is 
a regular square Piano, and in all respects a First-Class Instrument 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, of November 9, 1867, in speaking of Pianos at the Fair of 
the American Institute, says : 


THE ORCHESTRAL PIANO, 


THE USUAL SIZED SQUARE, ON THE PRINCIPLE OF THE LITTLE OOLIBRI PIANO, 
Is equal to any Concert Grand by other makers, all of which is fully endorsed by our leading artists. 

The Patent Equalizing Scale with Linear Bridge renders these Pianos by far the most durable 
and least liable to get out of tune. 

We offer the following letter from one of the distinguished Editors of the “ Agriculturist,” as 
a specimen of hundreds received from other purchasers. 


Orrice or THe “ American Acricutturist,” 245 Broadw jy, } 


New York, October 8th, 1868. § 
Mesers. Bartow & Matiusnex, 


= After examination of all the leading Pianos in the market, in company with some of the 
best musical judges, | decided to purchase one of your Colibri Instruments. It has been in 
constant use now for several months, and I am more than satisfied with my choice. The sweet, 
clear, harmonious and powerful tones are the admiration of all who have tried the Colibri, while 
its — form makes it most desirable for houses of ordinary size. In conclusion allow me 
to say, I would not exchange it now after full trial, for any piano in the market. 

Yours, truly, W. A. FITCH, 


Associate Editor American Agriculiurist, 
The Piano is in all respects first class, and is very low at $450. For full partieulars aend for 


circular of 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEH, 694 Broadway, 


Noy, 2t, 


Established 1861, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


receive their Teas by the cargo, from the best tea districts of China an} Japan, and sell thém in 
quantities to suit’ customers, 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


Club Orders Promptly puppicd. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS, 


OOLONG (Biack), 70c., 80c., 90c , best $1 per Ib, YOUNG HYSON (Green), S0+., We., 31, $L,10, best 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 9c., best $1 per ib, $1.25 per ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFASTS (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.40, UNCOLORED JAPAN, We., $1, $1.10, best BL.25 per tb 
best $1.20 per lb GUNPOWDER (Green), best $1.59. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, beat 1.25 per lb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY 


ine ; COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 85c., beat 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our FRENCH BREAK- 
FAST and DINNER COFFEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect 
satisfaction. ROASTED (Unground), 30c., 85c., best, 4c. per lb, GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33¢., best, 
Tee arrent all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not sa‘isfactory ‘hey can be returned 
at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET, 
July, tf. Post-Ofllee Box, 5643, New York City. 








